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Department  Meets  Challenge  of  AIDS  Problem 
From  All  Angles  Through  Special  Task  Force 


Realizing  ignorance  of  AIDS  itself  had 
developed  into  a  health  problem  and 
that  fear  of  AIDS  was  spreading  faster 
than  the  disease,  the  Montana  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Environmental 
Sciences  has  moved  rapidly  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  AIDS  problem  from  all 
angles. 

As  this  issue  of  Treasure  State  Health 
is  being  circulated  the  department  is 
producing  what  probably  is  the  most 
comprehensive  manual  on  AIDS  in  the 
nation  and  additional  informational 
pamphlets,  one  for  the  general  public 
and  another  for  use  only  by  health  pro- 
fessionals and  members  of  the  popula- 
tion at  increased  risk  of  contracting 
AIDS. 

The  single  largest  factor  In  mak- 
ing this  rapid  and  all-encompassing 
response  to  the  problem  possible  is 
the  formation  of  a  special  task 
force  on  AIDS  in  the  department 
even  before  the  first  and  only  con- 
firmed case  to  date  was  diagnosed 
in  late  October. 

With  the  leadership  of  Dr.  John  J. 
Drynan,  director  of  the  department,  and 
William  J.  Opitz,  deputy  director,  more 
than  20  department  personnel  with 
specialized  knowledges  and  respon- 
sibilities were  named  to  the  task  force 
and  Robert  L.  Solomon  of  the  director's 
office  was  selected  as  coordinator. 

Five  major  areas  of  concentration 
were  identified  —  medical  advisory, 
education,  policy,  prevention,  and 
finance  and  intragovernmental  coor- 
dination —  and  specific  tasks  and  staff 
from  the  over-all  task  force  were  assign- 
ed to  each. 

The  total  AIDS  manual  developed 
quickly  as  the  most  needed  and  ef- 
fective product  for  the  task  force 
and  it  will  be  distributed  statewide 
to  all  segments  of  the  private  and 


public  health  community,  groups 
with  special  interest,  and  in  limited 
numbers  to  concerned  members  of 
the  general  public  and  mass  media. 

A  brief  preview  of  the  contents  of  the 
manual  substantiates  its  comprehen- 
siveness. 

Beginning  with  explanations  of  what 
AIDS  (acquired  immune  deficiency  syn- 
drome) is,  its  causes  and  symptoms,  the 
first  section  answers  who  is  being  in- 
fected, how  it's  transmitted,  what  are 
some  of  the  diseases  affecting  persons 
with  AIDS,  what  risk  factors  have  been 
identified,  why  homosexual  men  and  in- 
travenous drug  users  are  at  high  risk, 
what  is  recommended  to  prevent  further 
spread  of  AIDS,  how  contagious  is  it, 
can  it  be  cured,  what  is  being  done  to 
halt  the  spread,  and  what  is  AIDS- 
Related  Complex  (ARC)  and  its 
symptoms. 

Other  sections  of  the  manual  deal  in 
detail  with  guidelines  for  health  care 
workers  and  health  care  facilities;  for 
personal  service  workers  and  estab- 
lishments; for  schools  and  for  caring  for 
children  with  AIDS;  for  correc- 
tional/detention facilities;  medical 
management  of  persons  with  AIDS  and 
positive  antibody  tests;  and  reporting  re- 
quirements and  confidentiality. 

And,  a  glance  at  the  "acknowl- 
edgments" reveals  the  department  is 
not  claiming  total  credit  for  the  mass  of 
AIDS  information  but  at  the  same  time 
testifies  to  the  comprehensiveness  of 
what  it  contains. 

Information  in  the  manual  has  been 
adapted  from  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco Department  of  Health  Manual  on 
AIDS,  the  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco  Task  Force  on  AIDS,  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control,  the 
American  Hospital  Association,  the 
State  of  Florida  Medical  Advisory  Group 


on  AIDS,  the  State  of  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Rehabilitative  Ser- 
vices, the  Association  of  State  and  Ter- 
ritorial Health  Officers,  California  Den- 
tal Association,  Minnesota  Department 
of  Health  and  the  Arizona  Department 
of  Health  Services. 

A  special  medical  advisory  com- 
mittee adjunct  to  the  task  force 
made  major  contributions  in 
guiding  and  reviewing  the  manual's 
contents. 

Members  of  that  special  medical  ad- 
visory group  are  Dr.  Ronald  H.  Smith, 
Billings;  Dr.  John  Pullman,  Butte,  and 
Dr.  M.  J.  Winship,  Missoula,  all  infec- 
tious disease  specialists  representing 
physicians,  and  Dr.  Jim  Silva,  Butte, 
representing  the  dentists.  Others  on  the 
committee  were  Dr.  Drynan;  Opitz;  Dr. 
Sidney  Pratt,  chief  of  the  department's 
clinical  programs  bureau;  Dr.  Douglas 
Abbott,  chief  of  the  department's 
microbiology  laboratory  bureau;  and, 
Barbara  Meek,  assigned  to  the  depart- 
ment from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Con- 
trol as  a  public  health  advisor  in  the 
areas  of  sexually  transmitted  diseases, 
immunization,  and  communicable 
diseases. 

Within  state  government,  Dr. 
Drynan  noted  Gov.  Ted  Schwinden 
and  members  of  his  staff  have  been 
supportive  and  worked  closely  with 
the  department  in  developing  the 
AIDS  program  and  its  financing; 
also  the  department  has  been 
assisting  other  departments,  par- 
ticularly Institutions  and  Social  and 
Rehabilitation  Services,  and  the  Of- 
fice of  Public  Instruction  with  AIDS 
concerns. 

In  earlier  and  related  activities  the 
department  (1)  named  Judith  Gedrose, 
state  epidemiologist  and  a  member  of 
the  department's  nursing  bureau,  as  its 
(Continued  on  Page  4) 


Achievements  in  IVIaternai,  Child  Health  Cited 
By  Dr.  Pratt  in  'Golden  Anniversary'  Address 


(Editor's  Note:  The  following  is 
the  text  of  a  speech  given  by  Dr. 
Sidney  Pratt  at  the  fall  educational 
conference  of  Healthy  Mothers, 
Healthy  Babies,  the  Montana  coali- 
tion, in  Helena.  Dr.  Prattt  is  chief  of 
the  clinical  programs  bureau  in  the 
Montana  Department  of  Health  and 
Environmental  Sciences.) 
— o— 

Maternal  and  child  health  long  have 
been  areas  of  concern  in  this  country. 
But,  efforts  to  improve  the  mortality  and 
morbidity  rates  remained  haphazard 
and  fragmented  for  many  years. 

However,  the  U.S.  Congress  made 
legislative  history  by  the  Act  of  1912 
when  it  established  the  Children's 
Bureau. 

This  made  clear  its  intent  that  the 
findings  of  its  studies  and  reports 
should  be  used  to  help  state  and  local 
groups  to  take  appropriate  action  to  im- 
prove the  care  of  children  and  pregnant 
women. 

These  efforts  led  to  the  event  for 
which  the  golden  anniversary  is  be- 
ing celebrated  at  this  time.  In  1935 
—  50  years  ago  —  Title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  authorized 
by  Congress. 

Between  1935  and  1985,  outstanding 
changes  in  maternal  and  infant  health 
have  occurred,  most  of  which  can  be 
shown  to  be  due  to  Title  V  —  the  Mater- 
nal and  Child  Health  Program. 

Title  V  dollars  in  Montana  came  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Environmen- 
tal Sciences  which,  in  turn,  used  them 
for  maternal  and  child  health  purposes 
in  many  ways. 

The  maternal  and  child  health  bureau 
of  the  Board  of  Health  (then  the  name 


of  the  department)  was  developed  and 
had  the  responsibility  for  all  maternal 
and  child  health  problems  identified  in 
the  state. 

These  included  the  handicapped 
children's  program  and  the  so-called 
program  of  projects. 

The  purposes  of  the  handicapped 
children's  services  program  were  to 
identify  children  as  early  as  possible 
who  have  handicapping  conditions  and 
to  assure  the  provision  of  adequate 
medical,  surgical,  dental,  social,  nutri- 
tional and  rehabilitative  services  for 
those  children  under  18  who  were  eligi- 
ble for  program  services. 

Included  among  these,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  orthopedic  and  neurologic 
handicapping  conditions,  were  the 
development  of  cleft  lip/palate  clinics, 
pediatric  cardiology  clinics  and 
scoliosis  clinics. 

The  program  of  projects  included  a 
maternal  and  infant  program  in 
Yellowstone  county  as  well  as  a 
teenage  project  in  Flathead  county,  a 
children  and  youth  health  program  in 
Lewis  and  Clark  county,  and  a  Flathead 
county  children's  dental  health  project. 
In  addition,  there  was  an  intensive  in- 
fant care  project  which  emanated  from 
the  major  hospitals  in  the  state. 

Also,  a  child  abuse  neglect  program 
was  formed  in  Gallatin  county  and  an 
infant/child  health  access  program  was 
developed  in  Cascade  county  which 
consolidated  well  children's  clinics, 
WIC  (women,  infants,  children),  and  ear- 
ly and  periodic  screening,  diagnosis  and 
treatment  activities.  Additional  similar 
programs  were  developed  in  communi- 
ties throughout  the  state. 

In  1959,  Montana  was  the  recipient  of 
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a  five-year  grant  —  improving  pregnan- 
cy outcome  —  to  reduce  the  incidence 
of  maternal,  perinatal  and  infant  deaths. 

This  program  was  developed  around 
regionalization  of  care  centers,  tying  the 
smaller  level  I  care  hospitals  to  the 
larger  level  II  hospitals  within  the  state 
and,  in  turn,  with  level  III  hospitals  in 
medical  centers  in  adjacent  states. 

A  transport  system  for  mothers  and 
high-risk  infants  was  developed;  and,  a 
professional  outreach  education  pro- 
gram was  devised  among  the  three 
levels  of  hospitals. 

During  the  five-year  program,  the 
death  rate  dropped  from  10.7/1,000 
live  births  to  8.8.  The  program  has 
continued  since  the  federal  funding 
ended  by  the  development  of  the 
Montana  perinatal  program,  which 
emphasizes  education  in  the  field 
of  newborn  and  obstetric  care. 
In  addition,  it  has  developed  the 
Healthy  Mothers,  Healthy  Babies  Mon- 
tana coalition. 

Transportation  of  women  and  infants 
was  transferred  to  the  handicapped 
children's  services  program. 

In  1981,  the  Title  V  program  was 
modified  by  congressional  action  with 
-the  development  of  the  maternal  and 
child  health  services  block  grant 
amendment.  Montana's  application  for 
participation  by  Gov.  Ted  Schwinden 
was  accepted,  and  he,  in  turn,  identified 
the  department  as  being  the  state  agen- 
cy responsible  for  the  administration  of 
this  block  grant. 

In  addition  to  supporting  the  han- 
dicapped children's  services  program, 
a  significant  portion  of  the  total  grant 
was  passed  along  to  all  56  counties  to 
be  used  by  them  for  maternal  and  child 
health  purposes  as  identified  by  the  in- 
dividual counties  as  their  own  specific 
needs. 

The  formula  for  the  distribution  to  the 
counties  was  based  on  numbers  of 
women  between  ages  15  and  44,  num- 
ber of  children  under  18,  and  total  popu- 
lation of  the  county. 

And  so,  the  first  fifty  years  of  mater- 
nal and  child  health  has  been  conclud- 
ed and  we  are  entering  the  second  fifty. 

We  can  look  with  pride  at  the  ac- 
complishment in  reducing  maternal  and 
infant  deaths. 

In  those  fifty  years,  Montana's 
maternal  death  rate  fell  from 
51/100,000  to  1/100,000  and  the 
combined  neonatal  and  infant  mor- 
tality from  60.1/1,000  live  births  to 
less  than  9. 

But,  we  cannot  rest  at  this  time  —  we 
must  continue  to  improve  the  outlook 
for  our  mothers  and  our  children. 
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Paddy  Trusler  Doris  Morgan 


Environmental  Health  Awards 
Presented  at  Bozeman  Meeting 


Cal  Campbell,  a  consultant  sanitarian 
with  the  food  and  consumer  safety 
bureau  of  the  Montana  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Sciences  and 
also  president  of  the  Montana  En- 
vironmental Health  Association,  an- 
nounced several  awards  by  that  group 
in  connection  with  the  recent  annual 
Sanitarians  Educational  Conference  in 
Bozeman. 

In  an  unusual  selection,  the  William 
G.  Walter  outstanding  sanitarian  award 
was  presented  jointly  to  Paddy  Trusler, 
Poison,  administrator  of  Lake  county's 
land  services  department  and  a  county 
sanitarian,  and  Doris  Morgan,  Conrad, 
Pondera-Teton  county  sanitarian,  for 
outstanding  service  in  their  work. 

The  award  for  distinguished  service 
in  environmental  health  went  to  an 
organization  this  year,  Montana  Rural 
Water  Systems,  Inc.,  Great  Falls.  The 
Rural  Water  Systems  staff  of  three,  Ray 
Wadsworth,  Henry  Johnson  (who  ac- 
cepted for  the  company),  and  Andrea 
Peterson,  has  a  primary  goal  of 
upgrading  techniques  and  skills  of 
operators  of  water  systems  of  less  than 
20,000  users.  The  firm  is  serving  400  of 
these  multi-family  community  and 
public  water  systems. 

Dan  Corti,  a  sanitarian  with  the 
Missoula  city-county  health  depart- 
ment, received  the  Vernon  E.  Sloulin 
rookie  of  the  year  award  for  "above 
average  performance,  initiation  and  im- 
plementation of  new  ideas  and  ag- 
gressiveness in  the  field  of  environmen- 
tal health."  It  is  the  first  time  Sloulin's 
name  has  been  attached  to  the  "rookie" 
award.  Sloulin  retired  last  year  after  32 
years  with  the  Montana  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Science  — 
13  years  as  chief  of  the  food  and  con- 
sumer safety  bureau.  He  was  the  first 
person  in  Montana  to  be  certified  under 


the  sanitarian  registration  act  of  1959. 

Certificates  of  recognition  went  to 
Diana  C.  Cutler,  Helena,  who  had  been 
administrative  assistant  to  the  Board  of 
Sanitarians,  and  Helen  Stordahl,  Con- 
rad, who  is  secretary  and  aministrative 
assistant  for  the  public  health  nurse 
and  sanitarian  for  the  Pondera-Teton 
multi-county  health  department. 

Also,  the  1985  William  G.  Walter 
scholarship  was  awarded  to  Gary 
Gefroh,  a  Montana  State  University  en- 
vironmental health  student. 


Dan  Corti 


ENVIRONMENTAL  HEALTH  LEADERS  .  .  .  Here  are  the  1985-1986  leaders  of  the  Montana 
Environmental  Health  Association  after  their  business  meeting  during  the  annual  fall 
Sanitarians  Educational  Conference  in  Bozeman.  Seated  left  to  right  are  Doris  Morgan,  Con- 
rad, Pondera-Teton  county  sanitarian,  president-elect,  and  Melinda  Young,  Forsyth,  Rosebud 
county  sanitarian,  board  members.  Standing  left  to  right  are  Cal  Campbell,  Helena,  consul- 
tant sanitarian  with  the  food  and  consumer  safety  bureau  in  the  Montana  Department  of  Health 
and  Environmental  Sciences,  president;  Paddy  Trusler,  Poison,  administrator  of  Lake  coun- 
ty's land  services  department  and  a  county  sanitarian,  immediate  past  president;  Don  Vidrine, 
Helena,  also  a  consultant  sanitarian  with  the  state  bureau,  treasurer;  and  Rick  Larson,  Butte, 
Butte-Silver  Bow  government  sanitarian,  secretary.  Not  pictured  is  board  member  Jon  Dilliard, 
Virginia  City,  Madison  county  sanitarian. 
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Americans  Spending  Less  Time    new  factbook 


SHOWS  CHANGES 


In  Hospitals,  New  Report  Says    in  operations 


According  to  an  Associated  Press 
news  dispatcli,  Americans  are  spending 
progressively  less  time  in  hospitals, 
with  the  average  length  of  stay  dropp- 
ing to  6.6  days  last  year. 

New  government  statistics  provided 
to  the  nationwide  wire  service  by  the 
National  Center  for  Health  Statistics 
say  that's  down  from  a  national  average 
of  6.9  days  for  each  hospitalized  person 
in  1983  and  7.1  days  in  1982. 

The  center  said  37,162,000  Ameri- 
cans, excluding  newborns,  were  hos- 
pitalized last  year  in  short-term  hos- 
pitals. That  excludes  such  facilities  as 
mental  institutions,  nursing  homes  and 
long-term  convalescent  institutions. 

The  total  hospitalizations  were  down 
from  38.7  million  a  year  earlier,  although 
close  to  the  annual  average  for  the 
1980s.  The  general  trend  over  the  years 
has  been  for  gradual  increases  in  the 
actual  number  of  hospitalizations  as  the 
general  population  has  grown,  the 


newsstory  noted. 

As  in  the  past,  women  outnumbered 
men  in  entering  hospitals,  22.3  million 
to  14.9  million,  but  the  males  spent 
slightly  longer  in  the  hospital  than 
women,  7  days  compared  to  6.3  on  the 
average. 

The  over-all  hospitalization  rate  for 
women  was  184  per  1 ,000,  about  39  per- 
cent more  than  the  male  rate  of  132, 
"because  of  the  large  number  of  women 
in  their  childbearing  years  who  are 
hospitalized  for  deliveries  and  other 
obstetrical  conditions,"  the  study  said. 

Excluding  childbearing  from  the 
statistics  drops  the  female  hospitaliza- 
tion rate  to  152  per  1,000,  only  about  15 
percent  higher  than  for  men. 

"The  length  of  hospital  stays  for 
females  was  shorter  than  that  for  males 
primarily  because  the  average  length  of 
stay  of  the  3.9  million  women  who  were 
hospitalized  for  deliveries  was  only  3.4 
days,"  according  to  the  study. 


Many  Readers  Reply  to  Survey 
With  Many  Ideas  for  Articles 


You  still  like  us,  but  you've  given  us 
66  suggestions  of  what  we  could  do  to 
make  you  like  us  better! 

That's  the  general  summary  of  the 
many  responses  to  the  reader  survey 
"coupon"  we  published  in  the  last  issue 
of  Treasure  State  Health,  the  quarterly 
publication  of  the  Montana  Department 
of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences. 

Of  the  71  returns  received  to  date,  the 
only  negative  comment  by  a  reader  was 
that  our  articles  are  "too  general,"  and 
we  won't  ignore  that  criticism,  although 
we  will  savor  the  70  others  who  gave  us 
more  than  passing  grades,  including  14 
who  offered  specific  compliments. 

Along  with  the  returns  came  an  addi- 

Nursing  Homes 
Elect  Puckett 

J.  Page  Puckett,  administrator  of 
Helena's  Western  Care  Nursing  Home, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Montana 
Health  Care  Association  at  the  annual 
convention  in  Billings. 

Don  Pizzini,  Great  Falls,  was  named 
president-elect;  Curtis  Arendt,  Butte, 
secretary,  and  Mack  Simpson,  Bigfork, 
treasurer. 

The  statewide  association  of  long- 
term  health  care  facilities  reported  total 
patients  of  some  4,300  elderly,  con- 
valescent and  chronically  ill  Montana 
residents. 


tional  16  names  suggested  as  in- 
terested recipients  to  add  to  our  mail- 
ing list. 

The  66  suggestions  of  what  we 
could  do  to  make  our  readers  like 
us  better  were  recommendations 
for  articles  on  specific  subjects. 
We'll  keep  a  list  of  those  and  do  our 
best  to  cover  as  many  as  possible. 
Among  an  extremely  diverse  field  of 
articles  suggested  were  such  as  nuclear 
war  and  its  public  health  implications, 
wellness    programs,  Alzheimer's 
disease,  hypothermia  in  the  elderly, 
whether  a  balanced  diet  is  possible  on 
only  Montana-grown  products,  infant 
and  pre-school  tooth  care,  dangers  of 
smoking  and  chewing,  many  on  nutri- 
tion, health  values  of  hard  versus  soft 
water,  and  a  number  on  such  en- 
vironmental health  issues  as  hazardous 
waste,  groundwater  pollution,  etc. 

We  were  surprised  that  only  2  of  the 
66  suggestions  concerned  AIDS  (ac- 
quired immune  deficiency  syndrome). 

Although  we  have  been  restricted  (by 
budget)  to  only  quarterly  publication 
since  fiscal  year  1985  and  will  be 
through  fiscal  year  1987,  we'll  try  to 
cover  more  of  those  subjects.  If  our 
budgetary  situtation  improves  after  that 
and  we  return  to  bimonthly  publication, 
we'll  be  able  to  increase  both  the 
number  and  diversity  of  articles. 

Nurses  across  the  state  provided  the 
greatest  number  of  responses  to  our 


The  "Socio-Economic  Factbook  for 
Surgery  1985,"  published  recently  by  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons,  lists  the 
ten  most  frequent  operative  procedures 
for  patients  discharged  from  short-stay 
hospitals: 

1.  Biopsy  (removal  of  tissue  from  a 
live  subject  for  diagnostic  purposes). 

2.  Dilation  and  curettage  (expanding 
and  cleaning  the  womb)  for  diagnostic 
purposes. 

3.  Cesarean  section  (taking  the  fetus 
from  the  uterus  by  cutting  through  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen). 

4.  Excision  of  skin  or  tissue  lesions. 

5.  Hysterectomy  (removal  of  the 
uterus). 

6.  Bilateral  destruction  or  occlusion 
of  fallopian  tubes. 

7.  Extraction  of  lens  (removal  of  a 
cataract). 

8.  Repair  of  inguinal  hernia. 

9.  Oophorectomy  and  salpingo- 
oophorectomy  (removal  of  ovaries  and 
fallopian  tubes.). 

10.  Cholecystectomy  (removal  of  the 
gallbladder). 

According  to  an  article  in  the  Sunday 
newspaper  supplement,  Parade  Maga- 
zine, the  list  is  from  1982,  the  latest  year 
for  which  such  statistics  have  been 
compiled.  Parade  noted  the  removal  of 
tonsils  and  adenoids  was  the  fourth 
most  frequently  performed  operaton  in 
the  nation  in  1975  and  removal  of  a 
breast  ranked  ninth. 

Neither  of  these  surgeries  was  listed 
among  the  "top  10"  for  1982. 


Department  Meets— 

(Continued  from  Pagel) 

principal  contact  on  AIDS  matters,  (2) 
helped  initiate  and  establish  a  network 
of  clinic  sites  —  Billings,  Bozeman, 
Butte,  Great  Falls,  Helena,  Kalispell, 
Missouls  —  where  individuals  who  are 
at  increased  risk  for  developing  AIDS 
may  have  their  blood  tested,  and  (3) 
filed  emergency  rules  requiring  the 
reporting  to  it  of  AIDS  cases. 


survey  —  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
total.  The  next  highest  group  of 
respondents  was  educators,  followed 
closely  by  physicians. 

We  also  heard  from  local  health 
departments,  sanitarians,  associations, 
legislators,  dentists,  county  agents,  the 
Indian  Health  Service,  the  Wyoming 
state  department  of  health,  dietitians, 
family  planning  centers,  and  an  out-of- 
state  reader. 

Thank  you  all! 


—    INDICATORS  — 


(Editor's  Note:  Items  in  this  col- 
umn are  gleaned  from  a  variety  of 
sources  and  are  merely  "in- 
dicators" of  recent  medical 
research  direction  and  results. 
Treasure  State  Health  assumes  no 
responsibility  for  the  scientific  ac- 
curacy, beyond  giving  the  source  or 
the  report.) 

— o— 

Hepatitis  B  Vaccine  —  An  experimen- 
tal hepatitis  B  vaccine  produced 
through  genetic  engineering  techniques 
appears  to  be  as  safe  as  the  existing 
vaccine  and  possibly  more  effective  and 
less  expensive,  research  scientists  at 
Baylor  college  of  medicine  in  Houston 
say.  Initial  human  trials  of  the  new  vac- 
cine appear  extremely  promising, 
according  to  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  the 
federal  agency  which  sponsored  the 
study.  The  experimental  vaccine  ap- 
pears to  trigger  immune  responses  to 
the  disease  much  more  quickly  than  the 
existing  vaccine,  although  both  show  a 
95  percent  response  rate  eight  weeks 
after  inoculation. 

Chemical  Warning  —  A  chemical  us- 
ed in  millions  of  pacifiers  and  other 
plastic  baby  products  definitely  causes 
cancer  in  animals  and  "must  be  con- 
sidered potentially  carcinogenic  to 
humans,"  a  scientific  panel  told  the 
federal  Consumer  Product  Safety  Com- 
mission. The  panel  called  for  more 
study  of  di  (2-ethylhexyl)  phthalate,  or 
DEHP. 

Interferon  for  Arthritis  —  Scientists 
of  the  genetic  engineering  firm  Biogen 
reported  in  the  journal  Biotechnology 
that  preliminary  evidence  shows  the 
natural  hormone  interferon  can  relieve 
the  pain  and  swelling  of  humanoid  ar- 
thritis. About  two-thirds  of  the  arthritis 
patients  who  took  interferon  seemed  to 
be  helped,  but  experts  are  uncertain 
whether  it  affects  the  underlying 
disease  or  simply  eases  the  symptoms. 

Heart  Exam  Danger  —  Children 
undergoing  a  common  type  of  heart  ex- 
amination using  X-rays  and  drugs  ex- 
perienced a  two  to  threefold  increase  in 
chromosome  damage,  according  to 
David  Shafer,  a  geneticist  at  Atlanta's 
Emory  University,  who  directed  the 
study.  He  said  the  disruption  in  the 
chromosomes,  which  govern  cell 
growth  and  heredity,  could  increase  the 
children's  chances  of  getting  cancer  or 
of  having  offspring  with  birth  defects. 

New  Gonorrhea  —  A  new  type  of 
gonorrhea  which  can't  be  treated  with 
the  antibiotic  tetracycline  is  appearing 
in  several  East  Coast  cities  and  the 
federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control, 
Atlanta,  expects  the  bacteria  to  evolve 
in  response  to  new  drugs.  CDC  reported 
12  cases  of  the  new  strain  in  Atlanta 


and  Philadelphia  and  additional  uncon- 
firmed cases  of  the  sexually  transmit- 
ted infection  have  occurred  in  Boston, 
Alabama  and  Maryland. 

Drug  Might  Help  MS  Victims  — 
Dramatic  improvements  in  strength, 
coordination  and  vision  might  be  possi- 
ble for  some  multiple  sclerosis  patients 
with  a  new  drug  which  mimics  the  ef- 
fects of  cold  on  their  nervous  systems, 
according  to  physicians  at  Chicago's 
Rush  medical  college  reporting  on  a 
30-month  study  of  a  chemical  called 
4-aminopyridine,  which  was  admini- 
stered to  a  select  group  of  patients  par- 
ticularly sensitive  to  heat  or  cold. 

Nose  Drops  Flu  Vaccine  —  Resear- 
chers studying  a  new  flu  vaccine  given 
as  nose  drops  say  they  hope  it  will  im- 
munize better  than  conventional  injec- 
tions by  concentrating  protection  in  the 
nose  and  throat,  where  flu  germs  enter 
the  body,  Dr.  John  LaMontagne,  a 
virologist  at  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Diseases,  pre- 
ported  in  Nashville,  TN.  The  vaccine, 
which  uses  a  weak  flu  germ  instead  of 
the  dead  virus  contained  in  regular  in- 
jections, will  be  given  to  patients  at  four 
clinics  in  Nashville  during  the  next  five 
years,  according  to  Dr.  Kathryn  M.  Ed- 
wards, who  is  coordinating  the  research 
for  Vanderbilt  University. 

New  Heart  Disease  Predictor  —  New 
genetically  engineered  tests  for  harden- 
ing of  the  arteries  could  lead  to  more  ac- 
curate predictions  of  the  risk  people  run 
of  contracting  heart  disease,  according 
to  Philippe  Frossard  of  California 
Biotechnology,  Inc.,  Mountain  View,  CA, 
a  leader  of  the  research  team.  The  tests 
will  help  researchers  discover  why 
atherosclerosis  occurs  in  some  people 
and  not  in  others,  Frossard  said. 

Accutane  Danger  Told  —  Accutane, 
a  drug  for  use  in  severe  acne  cases,  is 
among  the  most  dangerous  medica- 
tions to  take  during  pregnancy,  a  new 
study  concludes.  Of  154  pregnant 
women  who  took  the  drug  inadvertent- 
ly, 12  had  miscarriages,  21  delivered 
babies  with  birth  defects,  and  26  had 
normal  infants.  The  other  95  chose  abor- 
tions after  learning  of  the  risk,  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  reports. 
Hoffman-Laroche,  Inc.  maker  of  Ac- 
cutane, and  the  U.S.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration have  warned  since  its  in- 
troduction that  pregnant  women  should 
not  take  it.  Women  also  are  told  to  use 
birth  control  during  Accutane  acne 
treatment. 

Steroids  Combat  Cystic  Fibrosis  — 
Doses  of  steroids  appear  to  protect 
young  victims  of  cystic  fibrosis  from 
lung  damage,  the  single  greatest  cause 
of  illness  and  death  in  this  common  in- 
herited disease,  researchers  say.  A 
study  at  Harvard  University  and 


Children's  Hospital  in  Boston  shows 
children  who  took  the  drug  had 
healthier  lungs  and  spent  less  time  in 
the  hospital  than  a  comparison  group. 
Steroids  reduce  inflammation,  but  they 
can  cause  serious  side  effects.  The 
researchers  said  they  do  not  recom- 
mend the  drugs  for  routine  use  in  cystic 
fibrosis  until  their  findings  are  confirm- 
ed. Dr.  Robert  Beall  of  the  Cystic 
Fibrosis  Foundation  said  the  founda- 
tion will  finance  a  major  study  to  check 
and  expand  the  Harvard  results.  Cystic 
fibrosis  is  the  most  common  fatal 
genetic  disease  of  whites.  One  in  20 
Americans  carries  the  gene  and  the 
disease  occurs  whenever  a  child  in- 
herits the  gene  from  both  parents.  It 
strikes  about  1  in  1,800  whites. 

Stripper/Propellant  Probe  —  The  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  in- 
vestigating a  widely  used  paint  stripper 
and  aerosol  propellant  to  see  if  it  poses 
an  unreasonatjie  risk  of  cancer  to 
humans.  An  industry  group,  Halo- 
genated  Solvents  Industry  Alliance,  said 
EPA  planned  such  an  investigation  of 
methylene  chloride  and  EPA  said  an  an- 
nouncement was  coming  soon.  Con- 
trary to  past  studies,  a  new  study  by  the 
National  Toxicology  Program  shows 
methylene  chloride  can  cause  liver  and 
lung  cancers  in  mice  and  benign  mam- 
mary tumors  in  rats. 

Contraceptive  Implant  —  A  new  con- 
traceptive for  women  which  is  im- 
planted under  the  skin  provides  an  ef- 
fective and  reversible  long-term  method 
of  fertility  regulation,  according  to  a 
World  Health  Organization  report.  The 
implant  consists  of  the  synthetic  hor- 
mone progestin  in  six  silicone  cylinders 
about  matchstick  size  and  usually  are 
inserted  under  the  skin  of  the  upper  arm 
to  diffuse  continuously  into  the 
bloodstream  for  five  years.  The  implant, 
under  the  trade  name  Norplant,  was 
developed  by  the  Population  Council  in 
New  York  and  has  been  approved  for 
use  in  Sweden  and  Finland.  About 
15,000  women  participated  in  clinical 
trials  in  the  United  States  (where  it  is 
not  yet  licensed)  and  in  Denmark  and  at 
least  10  developing  countries.  It  is 
described  as  a  simple  surgical  pro- 
cedure taking  5  to  10  minutes  under 
local  anesthesia.  It  can  be  removed 
whenever  a  return  to  fertility  is  desired. 

Hay  Fever  Spray  —  A  new  hay  fever 
therapy  undergoing  clinical  trials  is  a 
nasal  spray  which  works  in  the  same 
way  as  allergy  shots  to  desensitize  the 
immune  system.  The  spray  uses  the 
same  pollen  extract  as  the  shots  but 
there  are  no  systemic  reactions,  it's 
self-administered  and  economical,  says 
allergist  Robert  Reisman  of  the  State 
University  of  New  York,  Buffalo,  who 
developed  it. 


Director  of  Department  Announces 
Community  {Health  Promotion  Award 


The  "Director's  Community  Health 
Promotion  Award"  program  for  1985-86 
to  recognize  significant,  on-going  health 
promotion  efforts  and  to  honor  the  com- 
munity groups  which  have  developed 
them  has  been  announced  by  Dr.  John 
J.  Drynan,  director  of  the  Montana 


Montana  may  be  the  first  state  in  the 
nation  to  adopt  a  statewide  EMS  sym- 
bol, which  Is  the  result  of  a  contest 
which  selected  the  design  for  the  Mon- 
tana Emergency  Medical  Services 
system  "logo." 

The  contest,  conducted  by  an  in- 
dependent consulting  firm,  R.  A. 
Howard  &  Associates,  Helena,  was 
sponsored  by  the  Montana  Department 
of  Health  and  Environmental  Sciences, 
Department  of  Highways,  highway  traf- 
fic safety  division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  Montana  Emergency  Medical 
Services  Association,  Montana  Hospital 
Association,  Montana  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  Montana  Private  Ambulance 
Operators. 

Representatives  of  the  sponsors  and 
a  professional  graphic  artist  served  as 
judges. 

The  contest  rules  called  for  the 
design  to  be  recognizable  as  exempli- 
fying Montana  and  its  EMS  system  and 
to  be  adaptable  to  a  variety  of  uses, 
such  as  appearing  on  emergency 
vehicles  and  in  printed  materials  as  well 
as  on  patches  or  pins.  It  could  be  in 
more  than  one  color,  but  had  to  be  able 
to  stand  alone  in  a  single  color. 


Department  of  Health  and  Environmen- 
tal Sciences. 

The  program  is  being  sponsored  by 
the  Governor's  Health  Care  Cost  Con- 
tainment Council  and  the  department. 
"We  have  become  aware  of  the 

interest  in  health  promotion 


Of  some  150  entries  from  all  parts  of 
the  state,  it  was  Mark  McNeil,  a  young 
construction  worker  from  Great  Falls, 
who  submitted  the  winning  design  —  a 
stylized  block  "EMS"  superimposed  on 
a  mountain  range. 

Winner  McNeil  was  presented  a  video 
cassette  recorder  by  Great  Falls  Mayor 
Bob  Worthington  at  a  televised 
ceremony  in  the  Great  Falls  Civic 
Center. 

The  design  was  then  adapted  by  a 
graphic  artist  into  the  final  logo  which 
will  serve  as  the  Montana  EMS  symbol 
—  shown  in  regular  form  in  the  top  pic- 
ture and  in  "reverse"  or  white  on  black, 
in  the  bottom  illustration. 

The  logo,  officially  registered  as  a 
"trademark"  of  the  State  of  Montana,  is 
available  for  voluntary  use  by  EMS 
agencies,  facilities  and  groups 
throughout  the  state. 

Rules  and  guidelines  for  use  of  the 
logo  are  contained  in  a  graphic  stan- 
dards manual  soon  to  be  available  from 
the  emergency  medical  services  bureau 
in  the  department.  The  manual  will  in- 
clude reproduction  copies  of  the  logo, 
ready  for  use. 


statewide,  with  many  substantive, 
imaginative  programs  having  been 
developed   in   Montana  com- 
munities. By  identifying  the  effec- 
tive programs,  we  hope  to  stimulate 
additional  communities  into  im- 
plementing health  promotion  ef- 
forts," Drynan  said. 
Awards  for  the  five  best  programs  will 
be  presented  at  the  Governor's  Con- 
ference on  Health  Promotion  and 
Disease  Prevention,  scheduled  Feb. 
27-28,  1986,  in  Helena. 

Those  five  programs  also  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  "Secretary  of  Health's 
Community  Health  Promotion  Award" 
program,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  for 
recognition  in  the  form  of  the  "Award 
for  Excellence." 

Any  group,  public  or  private,  involved 
in  community  health  promotion  efforts 
is  eligible  and  nominations  must  be 
submitted  to  the  department  by  January 
1,  1986  (an  extended  deadline  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Treasure  State 
Health  publishing  schedule). 

For  complete  details  and  application 
forms,  write  or  call  Robert  W.  Moon, 
who  is  coordinating  the  program  in  the 
department,  at  the  Cogswell  Building, 
Capitol  Station,  Helena,  MT  59620 
(444-4740). 

The  govemor's  conference  at 
which  the  awards  will  be  presented 
is  sponsored  by  the  Statewide 
Health  Coordinating  Council  as  an 
invitational  conference  directed  to 
primary  care  providers  of  health  ser- 
vices to  perinatal  and  preschool 
populations  in  Montana. 
In  clarifying  the  health  needs  of  that 
population,  the  council  is  using 
"Healthy  Montanan:  1990  Perspectives" 
as  a  guide. 

In  a  two-pronged  approach  to  its  con- 
sideration of  health  care  for  the  state's 
perinatal  and  preschool  population,  the 
conference  will  feature  (1)  the  educa- 
tional exchange  among  primary  care 
providers  to  the  target  population,  and 
(2)  the  development  of  health  promotion 
and  disease  prevention  strategies  to  im- 
plement health  improvements  among 
Montana's  young  children  —  unborn 
and  born. 

Other  objectives  of  the  conference 
are  to  learn  of  the  resources  available 
in  Montana  for  health  improvement  for 
the  target  population  and  to  evaluate 
the  impact  health  promotion  and 
disease  activities  will  have  on  that 
population. 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 


EMERGENCY  MEDICAL  SERVICES 

Montana  EMS  System  Adopts 
Statewide  Identification  Logo 
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Hazardous  Waste  Changes  Keeping  Bureau  Busy 


(Editor's  Note:  The  INTERNAL 
ORGAN,  the  employee's  newsletter  cir- 
culated in  the  Montana  Department  of 
Health  and  Environmental  Sciences,  is 
publishing  progress  reports  and  sum- 
maries of  some  of  the  many  programs 
within  the  department.  The  following 
article  is  the  most  recent  in  that  series.) 
— o— 

In  1984,  the  U.S.  Congress  made 
substantial  amendments  to  the 
Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  (RCRA),  the  federal  law  which  pro- 
tects human  health  and  the  environ- 
ment from  improper  waste  management 
practices.  The  amendments  made  many 
changes  in  the  national  standards 
which  regulate  hazardous  waste  from 
the  point  it  is  generated  to  its  final 
disposition. 

In  Montana,  the  hazardous  waste  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  depart- 
ment's solid  and  hazardous  waste 
management  bureau.  Duane  Robertson 
is  chief  of  the  bureau  and  Roger  Thor- 
vilson  is  manager  of  the  hazardous 
waste  section,  which  includes  six  other 
environmental  specialists,  an  en- 
vironmental engineer  and  a  records 
technician. 

A  major  provision  of  the  new 
federal  law  requires  the  regulation 
of  smaller  hazardous  waste  gene- 
rators. Previously,  only  establish- 
ments generating  more  than  2,200 
pounds  of  hazardous  waste  per 
month  were  regulated.  Now,  estab- 
lishments which  generate  any 
amount  between  220  pounds  and 
2,200  pounds  (small  quantity 
generators)  in  a  calendar  month 
have  to  comply  with  requirements 
dealing  with  the  handling,  transpor- 
tation and  disposal  of  hazardous 
wastes. 

Since  August,  those  small  quantity 
generators  who  ship  their  hazardous 
wastes  off  their  premises  have  been  re- 
quired to  obtain  and  fill  out  parts  of  a 
uniform  manifest. 

"The  state  program  has  not  pushed 
to  implement  this  'requirement' 
because  it  is  interim  in  nature  and  only 
emphasizes  to  the  public  and  local 
governments  that  hazardous  wastes  are 
being  disposed  of  in  local  sanitary  land- 
fills," Robertson  noted. 

Of  much  more  significance,  the 
bureau  chief  explained,  by  March  31, 
1986,  new  national  standards  must  go 
into  effect  which  require  that  hazardous 
waste  from  generators  of  more  than  220 
pounds  per  month  must  be  treated, 
stored  or  disposed  of  at  a  permitted 
hazardous  waste  facility,  and  allow 
small  quantity  generators  to  store 
waste  on  their  premises  for  up  to  180 
days  without  the  need  for  a  storage  per- 


mit. That  period  may  be  extended  to  270 
days  for  waste  which  must  be  trans- 
ported more  than  200  miles,  provided  no 
more  than  13,200  pounds  are  stored. 
The  1984  RCRA  amendments 
also  initiated  two  other  major  na- 
tional standards  which  will  have  a 
significant  impact  on  Montana: 

1)  Congress  required  the  U.S.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency  to  deter- 
mine whether  waste  oil  is  to  be 
•^gulated  as  a  hazardous  waste  and,  if 
so,  promulgate  regulations  which  will 
provide  for  the  proper  disposition  of 
waste  oil.  "Indications  are  EPA  will 
designate  oil  waste  as  a  hazardous 
waste  but  will  promulgate  regulations 
more  lenient  for  waste  oil  than  for  other 
hazardous  wastes.  It  appears  EPA  in- 
tends to  draft  regulations  which  will  en- 
courage the  further  recycling  of  waste 
oil,"  Robertson  said. 

2)  Regulation  of  underground  storage 
tanks  began  in  October.  The  first 
regulatory  effort  will  focus  on  a  massive 
drive  to  get  every  owner  of  underground 
tanks  to  notify  the  state  of  their  ex- 
istence. Following  that,  regulations  will 
be  developed  to  address  leak  detection, 
tank  testing,  record  keeping,  reporting, 
corrective  action  from  spills  and  finan- 
cial responsibility.  There  is  a  federal  ban 
in  effect  on  installing  new  unprotected 
steel  tanks.  The  state's  underground 
tank  law  is  quite  similar  to  the  federal 
version  except  state  law  does  not  ex- 
empt farmers  nor  tanks  of  less  than 
1,000  gallons  in  size,  both  of  which  are 
exempt  under  the  federal  act. 

The  bureau  plans  to  have  several  in- 
formational meetings  across  the  state 

Board  of  Nursing 
Member  Appointed 

Donna  Schramm,  Billings,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Board  of  Nursing  by 
Gov.  Ted  Schwinden  to  succeed  Donna 
Small,  Billings,  who  completed  her  se- 
cond five-year  term  on  the  board. 

Schramm,  assistant  director  of  nurs- 
ing service  at  Billings'  St.  Vincent 
Hospital,  is  a  past  member  of  the  gover- 
nor's task  force  on  health  education. 

She  attended  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity in  Bozeman,  receiving  a  bachelor's 
degree  in  nursing  in  1962  and  a  master's 
in  1975. 

From  1965  to  1967,  Schramm  served 
as  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in  Honduras 
as  a  nursing  instructor  and  liaison  be- 
tween the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Hon- 
duras ministry  of  health. 

She  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  the  Region  ill  council  on  the 
developmentally  disabled  and  a  Special 
Olympics  volunteer. 


and  to  use  the  media  to  inform  people 
of  the  program. 

"Actual  impacts  are  difficult  to 
predict  because  EPA  hasn't  given  much 
advance  guidance  on  what  direction  the 
rules  will  take,"  Robertson  said. 
It  is  anticipated  the  volume  of 
hazardous  waste  affected  by  these 
new  regulations  will  double,  but  the 
number  of  generators  affected 
should  increase,  at  a  minimum, 
from  approximately  100  to  well  over 
1,000. 

Some  of  the  generators  impacted  will 
be  laboratories,  commercial  pesticide 
applicators,  small  platers,  dry  cleaners, 
machine  and  vehicle  services,  automo- 
bile dealerships,  paint  shops,  local 
governments  and  printers. 

Small  quantity  generators  now 
regulated  will  have  certain  obligations 
forced  on  them  which  are  new  and,  to 
a  certain  extent,  complex.  They  will 
have  the  principal  duty  to  determine 
whether  they  generate  hazardous 
wastes.  They  will  have  to  comply  with 
regulations  dealing  with  the  storage, 
labeling,  manifesting,  transportation 
and  disposition  of  hazardous  wastes. 

A  major  problem  for  Montana 
generators  is  the  lack  of  easy  access  to 
permitted  hazardous  waste  disposal 
facilities.  All  such  facilities  now  are 
located  out-of-state.  Excess  transporta- 
tion distances,  as  well  as  relatively 
small  waste  quantities,  substantially  in- 
crease disposal  costs  for  small  quanti- 
ty generators. 

The  majority  of  sanitary  landfills  are 
owned  and/or  operated  by  local  govern- 
ments. Recently,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  local  govern- 
ments to  be  extremely  conservative  as 
to  what  wastes  they  will  accept  at  land- 
fills under  their  jurisdiction. 

This  reluctance  to  accept  unregu- 
lated hazardous  wastes  as  well  as  a 
variety  of  industrial  and  service  wastes 
is  based  principally  on  fears  of  liabili- 
ty. By  accepting  such  wastes,  owner- 
ship, and  therefore  responsibility  for 
potential  resulting  damages,  are 
transferred,  at  least  in  part,  to  local 
governments.  Their  fears  of  liability  are 
being  accented  by  major  insurance  car- 
riers who  are  unwilling  to  provide 
coverage  for  non-sudden  incidents  at 
sanitary  landfills. 

Establishment  of  a  permanent 

collection/transfer  station  could 

have  the  greatest  single  impact  on 

relieving  many  of  the  burdens  for 

the  smaller  hazardous  waste 

generators  in  Montana. 

The  bureau  sought  and  received  ap- 
proval during  the  1985  legislative  ses- 
sion to  pursue  the  development  of  such 
(Continued  on  Page  8) 
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(Continued  from  Page  7) 

a  program.  The  hazardous  waste  collec- 
tion/transfer station  program  is  intend- 
ed to  collect  and  store  wastes  untilJull- 
load  quantities  are  available  for  ship- 
ment to  permitted  hazardous  waste 
disposal  or  treatment  facilities. 

The  program  also  would  assist 
generators  with  required  notification 
and  waste  identification  procedures  in 
addition  to  proper  packaging,  labeling 
and  handling  of  hazardous  wastes. 

This  project  was  approved  for  funding 
through  the  "Legacy"  program.  How- 
ever, it  appears  under  funding  priorities, 
monies  probably  will  not  be  available  for 
this  project  until  next  October.  With  the 
necessity  of  conducting  final  feasibili- 
ty analysis,  pre-design  and  construction 
design  efforts,  construction  of  such  a 
facility  could  not  begin  until  at  least  late 
summer  of  1987. 

Two  private  businesses  are  exploring 
the  possibilities  of  establishing  such  a 
project.  Their  efforts  are  preliminary  at 
this  point. 

Within  the  last  year,  the  bureau  has 
conducted  surveys  to  determine  the  ap- 
proximate number  and  types  of  gene- 
rators in  Montana.  A  more  detailed  in- 
ventory is  being  initiated  to  identify 
generators  who  will  become  regulated. 
The  inventory  effort  also  is  intended  to 
determine  educational  and  technical 
assistance  needs  of  small  quantity 
generators. 

Bureau  staff  provides  daily 

technical  assistance  to  generators 

with  waste  management  problems. 


In  a  recent  9-month  period,  more 
than  400  requests  for  such  assist- 
ance were  received.  With  the 
changes  in  the  hazardous  waste 
standards,  it  is  anticipated  this  pro- 
gram effort  will  increase  substan- 
tially. 

Whenever  possible,  this  assistance  is 
directed  toward  assisting  generators  to 
make  management  changes  in  their 
operations  in  order  to  either  eliminate 
or  minimize  their  generation  of  hazar- 
dous waste. 

One  person's  waste  often  can  be  a 
material  another  can  legitimately  reuse. 
That  is  the  concept  behind  the 
maintenance  of  a  waste  exchange  pro- 
ject through  the  Montana  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  The  project  has  been  in 
place  three  years  and  the  bureau  in- 
tends to  maintain  it. 

The  bureau  is  involved  in 

developing  and  disseminating  train- 

Governor  Appoints 
Alvarez  to  Board 

Dr.  F.  M.  Alvarez,  Helena,  assistant 
chief  of  the  department  of  medicine  at 
the  Veterans  Administration's  Fort  Har- 
rison medical  center,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers by  Gov.  Ted  Schwinden. 

Alvarez,  who  specialized  in  internal 
medicine  in  private  practice  in  the 
Capitol  City  from  1972  to  1984,  suc- 
ceeds Dr.  John  Strizich,  Helena,  on  the 
nine-member  regulatory  board. 


ing  materials  to  affected  persons, 
but,  as  Robertson  adds,  "One  dif- 
ficulty with  this  activity  is  that  na- 
tional hazardous  waste  standards 
are  changing  continually,  neces- 
sitating frequent  revision  of 
publications." 

Recent  training  manuals  developed 
and  released  are  "Dealing  with  Hazar- 
dous Waste  in  Municipal  Solid  Waste 
Systems"  and  "Guide  to  Pesticide 
Disposal  for  Commercial  and  Govern- 
ment Applicators  in  Montana."  The 
bureau  also  duplicates  and  distributes 
appropriate  materials  from  national  and 
other  publications  to  interested  or  af- 
fected persons. 

Also,  the  bureau  has  developed  a  net- 
work of  annual  training  programs  in- 
cluding annual  solid/hazardous  waste 
management  educational  conferences; 
training  programs  for  local  governments 
through  annual  meetings  of  the  League 
of  Cities  and  Towns  and  the  Associa- 
tion of  Counties;  participation  in  train- 
ing programs  sponsored  by  the  Mon- 
tana Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
training  programs  sponsored  by  the 
disaster  and  emergency  services  divi- 
sion of  the  Montana  Department  of 
Military  Affairs. 

The  bureau  maintains  contact  with 
special  interest  groups  and  associa- 
tions such  as  the  Montana  Textile 
Association  and  the  Montana  Auto- 
mobile Dealers  Association,  providing 
presentations  at  their  annual  meetings 
and  utilizing  their  newsletters  to 
disseminate  information. 
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distribution. 
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